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Taxation no Tyranny. 
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ANSWER, &e. 


HE importance of the ſubject, the 
criſis of time in which I write, and 
the notoriety of your ſtile and character, 
make it unneceſſary for me to uſe a preface. 

The very title of your pamphlet is de- 
luſion. No man has ever ſaid that taxation 
is, in 16%, tyranny; nor will you ſay, that 
it may .not become ſo, by abuſe, or by 
want of authority in the impoſers of it. 
Had your title ſaid, ** that the Britiſh parli- 
« ament is the proper and conſtitutional body 


for taxing the Colonies,” you would not 


have miſtated the queſtion. But that 

would not have tended to enſnare an inat- 

tentive reader, by a diſingenuous and a falſe 

implication. 

I cu ſet out with this poſition, “ That 

_ the ſupreme power of eyery community 
« has 
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3 
&« has the right of requiring from all its 
*« ſubjects ſuch contributions as are neceſſary 
* to the public ſafety, or public proſperity.” 
| You pretend that this poſition is as old 


as Government, but it is evidently of mo- 


dern ſtructure. This appears from the 
word requiring. Your maxim, is, not that 
the ſupreme power has the right of taxing, 
but of requiring contributions from all its 
ſubjects; and is evidently framed for the 
preſent diſpute, and for the identical idea 
of requiſitien from the Colonies. Now 
this, whether right or wrong, is certainly 
not an old, nor even now an eſtabliſhed 
idea on either fide of the Atlantic. 
Further, if by the ſupreme power having 
a right to require contributions, you mean 
that it has a right to fax, you expreſs 
yourſelf inaccurately ; and if from that 
poſition you conclude, that the Britiſh par- 
liament has a right to tax America, you 
but juſt aſſume what- you ought to prove- 


For the very point in debate, is, whether 


the Britiſh parliament, though it be the 
ſupreme power of the whole empire as to 
many points, is ſo as to all; and particu- 

larly 


Ld 


171 
larly as to taxation. Now this being a 
queſtion relating to the Britiſh government, 
it is evident, that it is not to be determined 
by a general maxim of government in ab- 
ſtract. It muſt be decided by the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Britiſb conſtitution; by 
the e/tabliſhed praclice of it; and by the dic- 
tates of ſound ſenſe, of natural juſtice and 
of public convenience, applied to the 
ground of that conſtitution. 

By your general terms the reader natu- 
rally ſuppoſes it only to be aſſerted, that 
the legiſlature of every community has the 
power you ſpeak of, Now this, in ab- 
ſtrat, ſounds well. When we ſpeak of 
the legiſlature of a community, we ſuppoſe 
only one legiſlature; and where there is 
but one, it muſt of zecefſity have the right 
you ſpeak of ; otherwiſe no taxes at all 
could be raiſed in that community. But 
then the proof ariſes from this neceſlity, 
which makes it abſurd that it ſhould be 
otherwiſe. Where therefore there is not 
the ſame neceſſity, the ſame abſurdity will 
not ariſe ; nor the ſame proof, by conſe- 
quence, follow. Now the preſent diſpute 


18, 


[8] 
is, not with reſpect to this iſland alone, 
which certainly has but one legiſlature ; but 
with reſpect to the Britiſh empire at large, 
in which there are many legiſlatures z or 
many aſſemblies claiming to be ſo, Here 
is the fallacy of your poſition. From the 
ſtate of the Britiſh empire, compoſed of 
extenſive and diſperſed dominions, and 
from the nature of its government, a mul- 
tiplicity of legiſlatures, or of afſemblies 
claiming to be ſo, have ariſen in one em- 
pire. It is in ſome degree a new caſe in 
legiſlation, and muſt be governed therefore 
more by its own circumſtances, and by the 
genius of our peculiar conſtitution, than 
by abſtract notions of government at large. 
Every colony, in fact, has two legiſlatures ; 


one interior and provincial, viz. the colony 


afſembly : the other exterior and imperial, 


viz. the Britiſh parliament. It would have 


been utterly abſurd, that a provincial legi- 
ſlature ſhould ever have ſubſiſted, if it were 
not practically or cenſtitutionally neceſſary 


for certain matters. It would be equally 
abſurd, if the imperial legiſlature were to 
inter poſe in ſuch matters; for if it ſhould, 


one 
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191 
one of two things muſt follow ; either 
that the imperial legiſlature muſt in ſuch 
matters yield to the provincial wherever 
they differed; or that it muſt prevail over 
it in points, from its own practical, or 
conſtitutional unfitneſs tor which, the pro- 
vincial legiſlature was formied; either of 
which would be perfectly abſurd. Nei- 
ther will the unity of the empire be in 
danger from the provincial legiſlature be- 
ing thus excluſive as to points, It is per- 
fectly ſufficient, if the Britiſh legiſlature 
be ſupreme, as to all thoſe things which 
are eſſential to Great Britain's being ſub· 
ſtantially the head of the empire; a line 
not very difficult to be drawn if it were 
the preſent ſubject. Neither is there any 


abſurdity in there being two aſſemblies, 


each of them ſufficient, or, if you will, 
ſupreme, as to objects perfectly diſtinct; 
for this plain reaſon, that, the objects be- 
ing perfectly diſtinct, they cannot claſh. 


The Coloniſt therefore, allowing that the 


ſupreme power or legiſlature, where there 


is but one, muſt have the right you ſpeak 
of; will fay, that with reſpect to him 
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[ 10 ] 
there are two, and that the provincial le- 
giſlature is the ſupreme power as to tax- 
ation for his Colony. And ſo the contro- 
verſy, notwithſtanding your poſition, will 
remain juſt where it began. 
But not to have done with your maxim. 
It fays, that the ſupreme power has a 
right to require ſuch contributions as are 
neceſſary to the public ſafety and public 
proſperity. If theſe words have any mean- 
ing but to deceive, they muſt mean, that 
this right of the ſupreme power has li- | 
mits, viz. that it is only a right to impoſe | 
or require ſuch contributions as are neceſ= 
ſary to the Jafety and proſperity of the pub- 
lic. Suppoſe the ſupreme power to ex- 
ceed thoſe limits. It then exceeds its | 
right; it acts without authority; and in = £ 
all juſt reaſoning becomes as impotent as 
an unauthorized individual. As ſuch it 
may be reſiſted, and as ſuch reſiſtance to 4 
it cannot be rebellion. In your funda- 
mental poſition therefore you eſtabliſh a 
limit to the ſupreme power, and by conſe- 
quence a juſtification for reſiſtance, if that 
limit is tranſgreſſed. And yet in every 
„„ other 
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other place you aſſert, that Government 
is the /o/e judge; that if the people can 
withhold obedience in any caſe they are no 
longer ſubjects; that they are rebels; that 
they muſt be compelled; that Govern- 
ment is neceflary to man, and that where 
_ obedience is not compelled, Government is 
at an end, You fay, in a word, that the 
ſupreme power has limits, and that it has 
not limits ; that Government has a duty, 
which it may tranſgreſs with impunity ; 
and that the people have rights, which 
they cannot maintain without the guilt 
of rebellion. And all theſe contradic- 
tiohs you build upon the ſorry and verbal 
ſophiſm, that the legiſlature of every 
country is the ſupreme power, and being 
Supreme, cannot be controlled. But the 
truth is, that it is no more than the chief 
power in ordinary courſe ; but with an 
eventual control. For in extreme caſes, 
there is a-controll in the hands of the whole 
people, with whom ane the ſupreme 
power unlimited of any community can 
reſide ; and with whom it always does re- 
ſide, though in common courſe they dele- 
1 B 2 : ate 
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1121] 
gate a portion of authority ſufficient for 
legiſlation to others; but ſo, as that they 
are not to ſubvert the conſtitution under 
which they act; nor to convert Govern- 
ment to the miſery and ruin of the people, 
for whoſe happineſs and proſperity it was 
formed, This nal right of the people is 


elt and exerciſed in the moſt arbitrary Go- 
vernments, though it is not only not pro- 


feſſed in thoſe countries, but the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience maintained and- per- 
haps generally believed. So ftrong is na- 


ture, and fo weak is ſophiſtry in extreme 


caſes however, that more ''Turkiſh empe- 


rors have been ſlain by their ſubjects, than 


kings in all the free monarchies that have 


ever exiſted. But refiſtance in our conſti- 
tution is not a tacit reſerve; it is an ex- 
preſs doctrine of our Government in its 


beſt times. It is then abſurd to ſay, that 
the governing powers are unlimited here, 
for a right of reſiſtance implies a limit. 
If there could be no tranſgreſion there 


could be no right to reſiſt; and a power 


that has no limits, cannot Wü e 
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Having thus done nothing, you pro- 
ceed to a premature triumph over the ar- 
guments and principles of your adverſa- 
ries through forty pages, when you come 
to this propoſition, ** that the legiſlature 
« 'of a Colony is only the veſtry of a larger 
«pariſh.” This you aſſert, but you do 
not condeſcend to prove, or to apply it. 
Let us try for a moment whether there is 
the ſmalleſt analogy. The legiſlatures of 
the Colonies, for ſo you call them, have 
pariſh veſtries under them in America, 
ſimilar to ours ; which bear the ſame re- 
lation to the provincial legiſlatures, which 
Britiſh veſtries bear to the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. Now I do not find that our veſ- 
tries have other veſtries ſubordinate to 
them in like manner. Neither do I ſup- 


poſe, that the provincial legiſlatures would 


have had ſuch had they been conſidered 
as ſimilar to Britiſh veſtries. The pro- 
vincial legiflatures are convened and diſ- 
ſolved by the immediate act of the crown 
in the ſame manner as our parliament. 
Are the meetings of veſtries fo ſummoned, 


or 10 diſcharged ? Writs iflue in America 


from 
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1141 
from the crown to the ſheriffs of the ſe- 


veral counties to have a new repreſenta- 
tive elected for every general aſſembly in 


each province. Is this a ceremony be- 
longing to vellries ? Their ſeſſion opens 
and cloſes like ours with a ſpeech from 
the throne upon the public buſineſs, and 
there is the. ſame intercourſe between 
them and the executive as between the 
king and the Britiſh parliament. Can 
this be ſaid of veſtries ? They make laws 
of all kinds, civil and criminal, which 
jurors, ſheriffs, the king's judges, all of- 
ficers of judicature, and the whole pro- 
vince, are obliged to acknowlege as pub- 
lic law; and theſe laws require and re- 
ceive the royal aſſent in like manner with 
Britiſh acts of parliament, Does this be- 
long to veſtry regulations? They vote 
men and money for public ſervice and 
for military expeditions, witneſs the 
late war. Can this be alledged of veſ- 
tries ? Or would Mr. Grenville formerly, 
or the Britiſh parliament at this day, 
think of ſending to any Britiſh veſtry; or 
tell them, 8 it they would tax them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves for the public ſervice, parliament 
would not tax them? I ſhould be aſhamed 
to dwell longer on ſuch a dream. 

Your next propoſition is, that the Ame= 
ricans have no ' reaſon to complain, "oy 
that they are repreſented in the Britiſh 
parliament. And how do you prove this? 
In fat, though not in words, the proof 
you offer is this. That there are many 
in Great Britain, who, not being elec. 
tors, are not repreſented ; that none of the 
Americans are electors; and that, not- 
withſtanding, they are repreſented. To fof- 
ten this abſurdity you borrow an idea which 
this controverſy has created, It is, that 
there are c #inds of repreſentatives, one 
actual, and the other virtual; that thoſe who 
have votes are actually repreſented ; and 


that thoſe who have not votes are virtually 


repreſented. . And therefore as it muſt be 
made out, that the Americans are repre- 
ſented in ſome manner or other, and as it 
is abſurd to ſay that they are actually re- 
preſented, it is thus deduced that they 
are repreſented virtually, and that they 
are very unreaſonable, if they are not 


perfectly content, But I defire that the 


law- 
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law- book may be produced, in which a 


virtual repreſentative is once mentioned 
as a character known to our law or con- 
ſtitution. Thete is no ſuch notice, I am 
bold to affirm, from the firſt year book 


down to the commentary of Blackſtone. 
If therefore this idea is allowed at all, it 


muſt be allowed, not as a maxim of Bri- 


tiſh law, but of general reaſon. As ſuch 


it will apply equally to all governments 


as well as to that of Britain. Now if it 
be true, that every man is virtually repre- 


ſented in the legiſlature of his country, 


though he has no ſhare in chuſing it, 
then it is true that the Americans may be 
virtually repreſented in the Britiſh patlia- 
ment. But it is equally true, that the 


ſame may be ſaid of every nation under 
the ſun, with reſpect to its legiſlature. 
The grand Signior for inſtance, has the 
legiſlature of the Turkiſh empire in his 


on perſon; he is the virtual repreſenta- 


tive of his people therefore; and his ſub- 
jects conſequently have the bleſſing of re- 


preſentation equally w ith, the Americans; 


and 


17 J 
and thus all the governments of the world 
are happily brought to a level. | 

To comfort the Americans, it is your 
conſtant practice to tell them, that 
though they muſt have leſs freedom and 
conſtit tional privilege than their bre- 
thren at yet that the people of 
Great” Brita le little of either. Thus 
you | ex3gh erite” the number of non-elec- 
tors in Bricks; "and ſeem 'to impeach the 
conſtitution, as having been negligent of 
the people. In this whole buſineſs, I 
think you miſtake the drift of the conſti- 
tution, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew. 
But firſt ts touch it upon your own ground, 
Women ütid minots are a great majority 
of evety people; yet in no conſtitution 
have they ever been electors. So far the 
Britiſh conſtitution has nothing particular 
to acebunt for; and, as for the reſt, let 
hiſtory anſwer. In our fœdal origin, the 
property of the ſtate, that fell to com- 


moners, was for the moſt part pretty 


equally divided into military freeholds, to 
which every privilege was at that time an- 
nexed, and particularly that of conſtitu- 
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ting county members, Moneyed proper- 
ty was little known, or attended to at 
firſt, As it grew, however, members for 
cities, towns and boroughs were, from 
time to time, added; that perſonal pro- 
perty might be repreſentet? i fome mea- 
ſure, though not ſo accurately as freehold. 
The elective principle therefore” Ws gene- 
ral and perfect, as' propetty originally 
ſtood, If the courſe of time has altered 
this ſtate, ſo as that the conſtitütional 
principle has become narrow in its opera- 
tion, what follows? That ſome change 
ſhould be made, in order that the conſti- 
tutional principle ſhoultt be reſtored to its 
full operation. "Phat is, that the conſti- 
tution ſhould be revived at home, not de- 
ſtroyed at the other ſide of the Atlantic. 
Whereas your argument is, that becauſe 


9 4 


it is bad here, it ſhould be tendered worſe 


there ; and becauſe its image is ſomewhat 
impaired in Great Britain, that there 
ſhould not be a ſhadow of it left in 
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for their Britiſh repreſentatives, for that 


thoſe who have votes ſeldom know, or 
have ſeen the perſon whom they chuſe. 


This is the fault of the individuals how- 
ever, and the faults, of Britiſh indivi- 


duals are ſcarcely, to be puniſhed in the 


perſons of Americans, by a deprivation of 
their privileges, Neither does this hap- 
pen, except Where, the conftitution has 
deviated from its, original; 3 and when 


therefore it ought rather to be reſtored to 


its purity, than its, error propagated; 1 
mean in the declining, or decayed bo- 


roughs. But if it is an abſurd ſtate of 


things, that the, repreſentative ſhould not 
be known by his conſtituents, is it not ab- 


ſurd that America ſhould be repreſented i in 
Great Britain ? 


vo 10 3 


The, principle of the 0 in 


this point. v Was ſo ſt ſtrong, that by. th ac com- 
mon Jawa, no man could be either an elec- 
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tor or a repreſcitative for any place, with- 


out reſiding on the. ſpat. And upon the 


ſoundeſt reaſon. Men, at that unrefined 
period, reſided on theic property... "There 
was therefore not 1 more perſonal 
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- 8 1] | 
knowledge and intercourſe, but a greater 
community of the moſt ſolid intereſts, and 
of property. above all, between men reſi- 
ding i in the fame county or town; than 
between perſons 0 of the ſame 
kingdom) who refdrd' at 4 confiderable 
diſtance from each dthk#! Böth repreſen · 
tatives and electors eco ke jurors, from 
the vicindge. This 58 ho! 8 and 
ſound principle of out forefathers.” They 
knew that government was an art, prac- 
tical, not theoretic,” It was not an ab- 
ſtract ſubtlety that contented them, but a 
ſolid and binding principle of ſocial con- 
nexion. What that Was previtely with 
reſpe& to what is commonly called''repre- 
ſentation may deſerve Prone. to be u lit- 
tle explained. n > el Ic 

Words that are long in eoth1ldi ue ac- 
quire ſo many ſenſes, that they loſe ex- 
actneſs. This perhaps is the caſe of the 
word repreſentation. A repreſentative, 
however, we underſtand to be a Uclogate ; ; 
a perſon not ſelf· authorized; but conſti- 
tuted by ſomething elſe. I will call him 
member, as leſs equivocal. Now what is 


it 
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it which conſtitutes the member? I ſay 
the property of the county or borough ; 
not the perſons. Hence many perſons in 
a county or borqugh have not votes; 
which gught. not. to he, if the perſons in 
Fes county or. borough. were to conſtitute 

members! But it is, the property of 
45 . on borough that is to do ſo; 
and therefore, property, t-gally. notified, 


never falls to have a vote, that is, to 
make an elector; for electors are the me- 


dium through which property is to ope- 


rate. This will, be ſtill more illuſtrated 


hereafter. Freehold. property conſtitutes 
county repreſentatives. Perſonal property 
conſtitutes. all others. To explain this. 
Perſonal property was. conſidered by the 
old law, as fugitive and unreal, compared 
with freehgld property; and the quantum 
of it poſſeſſed by any man is difficult to 
aſcertain. Hence the law has not fixed the 
quantum, nor does it require the ſamepreciſe 
proof af its exiſtence as it does in freehold ; 
but has contented ĩitſelf with ſelecting certain 
marks, and which are ſuch preſumptions of 
perſonal property to a degree in the poſ- 


eder, 
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ſeſſor, that the law allows them for a proof 


of it. Thus for inſtance, burgage tenure, 
birth, ſervice, reſidence, paying certain 


rates, boiling a pot, &c. 5 „All, theſe prove 
or preſume ſome degree of Ken 5 pro- 


perty, and of h with the , foil 


where they are 155 . to 2nd 7e 2 . 
proofs of it. 1s. ſpecies, &p e 


thus notified, ohne ; Members for bo- 
roughs, towns, and cities,” h be b Fons 
ty is the univerſal conſtituent of the houſe 


fl '#; YI 5 ' 4 It: * 


of Commons. Honorary freemen, &c: 


ES 


1 have not mentioned, being a modern 
device, unconnected 50 the conſti- 

/ 20 D9 SG ; 
tution, 5 


To purſue this idea. in Sack t ime 
the Commons had not v very large oper- 


ties. The large properties were in the 


710 J. 
barons; that is, in truth, the large pro- - 


+ TFAaELF 0 
perties made them barons. A man 'be- 
15994 WV; 
came a baron the moment 'be obtained a 


7 ' ; 4 
barony. Barons were not created 1 by 5 
4114, 
crown at that time. Tt was an operation 
718, ; 
of property merely, not an act of the ex- 
ecutive. Thus property ene the 
baronage, and every man knows chat the 


baronage 
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5 
baronage is only another name for the 
peerage of England. A man who had a 
certain proportion of property of his own, 
was of cotrſe a peer. A number of ſmall 
prop betties, 8 to other men, com- 
bite en belle Ain one man, by virtue 
of etetiön, müde bim . c6tmmoner. One 
1 ft df His ow U prop erty. The 
other 25 Ces the” proper of 
others, " Bit bo th fat equally by property- 
This Acsbante for ſome things that ſeem at 
firſt view irregular. For inſtance, the 
barons, in old tine, fitting by their pro- 
perty, taxed themſelves ; that is, taxed 
their own property. But now, ſitting by 


711 


the a vo "the crown merely, without re- 


ference e to > property, the Commons, who 
comps to 5 by property, baye claimed 

be. vn ole f taxation, and the Lords 
hard ceded it to them. This ſhews to de- 


S {QSMI8IGO: 257 (1 
mo ration, that the body which is con- 


5302 
ſtituted "by & the property. of any country, 
is the on y. body conſtitutionally qualified 


1 0 


to tax that country; and conſequently, 
3 een ita 
that the provincial 11e atbres are the on- 


4 aſſemblies conſtitutionally qualified to 
tax 
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tax the provinces, and not the Britiſh 
3 of Commons, which American 
property has no ſhare in conſtituting. 
This ſhews, that by the fundamentals 
of the Britiſh government, property was 
the vital principle. It was that -which 
conſtituted hoth houſes of parliament. 


And for wiſe reaſons, That the intereſt 


of the members might as much as poſſi- 
ble coincide with their duty ; that the 
former might act as a centinel upon the 
latter, and that the very thing which gave 
men a vote in the legiſlature, ſhould ſu- 
perintend and ſway the exerciſe of that 
vote. And ſurely in ſo ordaining, they 
ſhewed a more intimate knowlege of hu- 
man nature, and more falutary views, 
than thoſe men who now argue, that 
members will do their duty as well, who 
have no ſuch motives of intereſt to prompt 
them to it, whatever they may have to 
the contrary ; and that that aſſembly is, in 
all points, even to taxation itſelf, the fit- 


_ teſt legiſlature for America, which has not 


an inch of American property in the 
whole ſtructure and formation of it. 
Having 


K 


Having thus cleared to demonſtration, 
I think, the fundamental principle of our 
government as to this ſubject, let me ad- 
vert a little to the practice of the conſtitu - 
— 261 it Would 4125 been on your princi- 
and Ad it Actual has been. | 

it (Hs N&miftconqueror” returned 
to No rmA 5 5d lle at the ſeat of 
empite, the Netmaß ſtates" Would have 
been tlie injperial Tegilathte. ” Would he 
have been entitled, I aſk, to tax his Eng- 

liſh ſubjects in his' ſtates of Normandy ? 
You will' not affirm it. Yet might he 
not ſay, « My Norman ſtates made laws 
for all my ſubjects, when I had no ſub- 
jects beyohd Normandy; and why 
may they not continue to do ſo ſtill, tho 
my condition is altered in that reſpect? 
My Norman law bas made no diſtinction 
concerning my ſubjects beyond ſea; (for 
the prince might forget, that till he had 
fate ts beyond ſea, no mention of them 
could be expected.) I am too moderate 
to make theſe ſubjects beyond ſea, de- 
pendant on myſelf. They ſhall be de- 
7 on my Norman ſtates; and there 
D will 
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will be this comfort in it beſides, that I 


can do what I pleaſe with my Norman 


ſtates, whereas the popular aſſemblies 
beyond ſea might be leſs manageable.” 
This fpeech, no doubt, would be highly 
reliſhed; the Norman ſtates would be 
flattered ;. a great majority would vote for 
the doctrine; the minority would be cal- 
led an Engliſh faction and decried ; and 
all would be harmony and ſatisfaction in 
Normandy. But how would it have gone 
in England ? I will anſwer this queſtion 
for you. He muſt have conquered it a- 
gain, and again, and again. If he were 
once worſted, he would have been un- 
done, and every pauſe of bloodſhed would 
have been a fenewal of war. 4 
England, however, as I hope it always 
will, continued to be the ſeat of empire 
to. him, and to bis deſcendants. Did any 


of them attempt to tax their dominions 


beyond fea in the legiſlature of England ? 
Never, The Scotch have aſſerted, that 
they conquered England; the Engliſh 
have aſſerted, that they conquered Scot- 
land. Did either nation, though conti- 

| | guous, 


„„ ; 
guous, ever think of taxing the other in its 
domeſtic legiſlature? No ſuch thing was 
ever thought of. Henry the Fifth con- 
quered France. Did he or his ſon ever 
attempt to tax France in the Engliſh par- 
liament ? Or if they had reſided in France, 
would the ſtates of France have been the 

4 conſtitutional legiſlature for taxing the 7 
4 Engliſh ſubject? You will not ſay it. 
Was Wales, though conquered and conti- 
guous, ever taxed by the Engliſh parlia- 
ment till it ſent repreſentatives thither ? 
F Never, When the crowns. of England g 
| and Scotland were united in the perſon of | 
1 James the Firſt, who made England the 
ſeat of empire, did the parliament of 


England ever think of taxing Scotland? 
Or in queen. Anne's reign, when the 
Scotch were averſe'to a union, were'they 
ever told, that the Englith parliament 
could do the buſineſs, if they were refrac- 
tory ; for that Scotland was repreſented in 
| D 2 _ the 
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the parliament of England, though all the 
property on the other fide of the Tweed 


did not conſtitute one vote towards con- 


ſtituting one member of. that aſſembly ? 


No man ever dreamed of ſuch a thing. 
Did Henry the Second, or any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, ever attempt to tax Ireland in the 
Engliſh parliament, though conquered, 
and not very diſtant? No, you confeſs, 
But the judges, you ſay, have mentioned 
a diſtinction to account for this exemp- 


tion, viz. that Ireland had a parliament 


of her own. But why was a parliament 
given to her? Becauſe no man thought at 
that time, that the Engliſh parliament 
was a conſtitutional or adequate legiſlature 
in ordinary, for dominions beyond ſea. 
Nor can I believe, that the judges ground- 


ed their deciſion merely on the triſylla- 
ble, *“ parliament;” or that they had 


any other idea, than that Ireland having 
a legiſlature, by whatever name, compe- 
| tent 


L 29 J 
tent to taxation, it was not fitting that ſhe 
ſhould be taxed by the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, in the conſtituting of which the 
property of Ireland had no ſhare. Now 
this holds equally as to the provincial aſ- 
ſemblies, and to the legiſlatures or ſtates 
of every kingdom or province which I 
have before-mentioned ; and therefore it 
is clear, that this univerſal practice was 
founded on a univerſal principle, that the 
parliament of England ought not to tax 
any part of the dominion, the property 
of which had not its due ſhare in conſti- 
tuting that aſſembly. But there is an in- 
ſtance more preciſely in point, and that 
is, the practice of parliament with reſpect 


to theſe very Colonies. From their ori- 
gin till the commencement of this dif- 


pute, the parliament of England never 
attempted to tax them. It is confeſſed to 
have been a new idea, and as ſuch prin- 
cipally it has been gloried in by Mr. 

Greenville 
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Greenville and his friends. Will nothing 
convince men? I know, however, [there 
are perſons who will be ready to contra- 
dict this, and to mention, that the poſt- 
office is a tax. To this I anſwer, firſt, 
that it does not bear the letter and form 
peculiar to a tax law; and was not intend- 
ed on the one fide, nor received on the 
other as ſuch; and therefore can be no 


precedent. At leaſt, if it were intended 
ſo by you, the intention was maſqued. 


There was concealment in the tranſaction, 
enough to deſtroy it in a court of equity. 
And if you ſet the example of ligitiouſ- 
neſs, and of little over - reachings to your 


dependencies, you will make them afraid 
of you in every part of your dealing; 
which will encreaſe your difficulties with- 
out end, and will begin with univerſal 
contention, as it will terminate in univer- 
ſal chicane, Next I anſwer, that the 
poſt- office was an undertaking firſt carried 
: on 


371 J. 

on by individuals at their, private hazard; 
fince adopted by the ſtate, which ſtands 
in the place only of thoſe, individuals a 
to the dependencies ; F and that it is now as. 
an eftabliſhment, maintained at, the fole ex · 


48K 


pence of . Great, Britain, She therefore 


1144 — 


has a tight to ſay ta any, man, that if he. 
makes uſe of that convenience he ſhall | 
pay for it, Tt is a matter oof com 7 


44 


not of legiſlation, either in letter or f ia 
ſpirit. The Americans can ſend their 
letters by other conveyances. They have 
done IQ. And it they generally do other- 
wiſe, it is becauſe they prefer the public 
vehicle to any other, not becauſe they 
are confined to it. That is, they pay 
poſtage for the carriage of their letters, 
as they would pay a ſtage coach for the 
carriage of their perſons, I deny, there 
fore, that there is a Gngle. inſtance in 
which the Britiſh parliament has taxed the 
Colonies. - And you cannot deny that 
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the Britiſh parliament has acknowledged, 
that the provincial | aſſemblies can tax the 

provinces, and thay, ; ina, they have ex- 
erciſed that right i in, a manner the, moſt 
meritorious towards this country. Vou 
cannot therefore conteſt thei power of 
granting money, not theirttindlinatioh to 
grant resſondth ; büt Jes Heart (bat hey 


will not Sräht ' UbreafShably.” Fou want 


nee V; I 


therefore to deprive them of a negitive, 
and to extort what you pleaſe by threaten- 
ing, that you will tax them here, if they 
do not implicitly tax themſelves in Ameri- 
ca. Not content with a reaſbhdble re- 
ſource in an application to their” choice, 
you want to eſtabliſh a boundlefs reldurce 
in their fears. Like our arbitrary princes, 


you are training. the prerogative of this 


country, that under the terror of it you 


y obtain what you do not ehuſe from 
bo N pn de, or What, from 


its unreaſohabletels, you are afraid to aſk.” 
e © Your 


F #2 


Your apprehenſions that the Colonies 
might by Provincial Grants render 
the Crown independant, unleſs Parlia- 
ment had a right to interpoſe, is only a 
pretence? Why have you ever let them 
make grants then? And is not your com- 
plaint that they have granted too little, 
not too much? But if that be your real 
fear, you can remedy it without a civil 
war. Paſs an Act of Parliament, declar- 
ing that it ſhall not be lawful for the 


Crown to give the royal aſſent to any 


provincial grant without the approbation 
of Parliament. America will not re- 
fuſe you a negative on her grants, but 
ſhe will not relinquiſh a negative on your 


demands. I repeat, that the Engliſh 
Parliament has never taxed the Colonies. 


And if I could not, I ſhould fay, what 


all the world muſt acknowledge, that 


neither they, nor any body of people on 
earth, could defend their freedom for 
half a century, if a deſultory and a 
queſtionable inſtance could overthrow it. 
It is not one problematical precedent 

E that 


that can be of” e = a peo- 
ple. Tt muſk be by the '1 #1 current 
of rational. ulle y he's NnaLzAlghheta. 
fion ice th He döntlitutidt f my 
5 0 is & to be Miedl 75 qo T0199 
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nöt He Colchiſte well fü 
that it ale e wSAHdeffdf unde 
e ee 
unter fal legi 2 9 — ends of the 
earth, 15d 80 ar Hints?“ That" dur 
forefathers miſt have fi fot 6hly wile 
men, which they Wels, hüt Prophets, 
which they Were not, if HL vob have 
foreſeen our Ammeéricift Weines 7. And 
that no concluſio C be more! Krtain, 
than that our Pafliamient, in fact, "Was 
not orig inally intended to tax NATTY 
by cauſe oe, | It Was forttted there Was Bo 
5 ſuch thing in being. May they not 
in that the ty equity dener n favor 
the Britiſh 55 is; that tlie Mellen. 
are exactly in te Haid cafe with the 
non-electors ? ig Britain? And in they 
not maintain tat nothing can bel. more 
diſſimilar? For that firſt the Britiſh non- 


elector 
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: elector has ſtr 51 influence upon the 
electar, hy bits o ts,of perſonal | intercourſe 
and COpngxion 3 but that the American 
has none: ) Next, that the Britiſh 1 non- 


elector may at any, time Fg uire a vote 


' wr 


by anoney,;Q5{Qipduiry;, but that the 
Americap, anheften, And latly, that 
the Britiſh, repgeſentatiye 0 tax 5 
non elector Britain witho he Hehe g hi 
dee equally and himſc where- 
as every tax that he lays on America, 


is, in the firſt inſtance, a gain and exo- 
neration to his conſtituents and himſelf, 
in the fame manner exactly i in which it 
is a burden to America. May they not 
tay, that men may be much more ſafely 
N impoſing, taxes which they are 
to pay, than in impoſing taxes Which 
they, are to receive ? ? That the former is 
fairly ca clegillative, act of taxation ;_but 
that. the latter is an arbitrary impoſition 
of of ne Mix Shay gt, aſk, Whether 
the people, of GreatrBaitain would think 
n ſafe i 9 3 by. Oe” 
tua 


CL 
tual repreſentatives in, 1Awjrica a5 In 
being taxed hy th ul repreſentatives. 
in Great-Prizain?, And, whether: they 
would pot eſtegm High levies to be // 
rather than ar fn 20121 evffun, ws: 
ther than, a0 igel, May they! not- a 
with Tome, feaſdn, than they with 5rot- 
would know your.omnmins,! and Hat 
would content you. and that you would 
decide for once, Whether the poſſeſſion 
of the Colonies, upon, the ald terms, 

would be an advantage do yu, ur not? 

For that if it would, not: you far 8 doubt- 
if it would, you have, no right to be paid 
for it? Have they not. dome, reaſon td ů 
to your original requiſition? That he'd 

profits: MF ho eng taxes, 1; 

were your obje in colonizing and that 


poſleſing that, | you. have no nights to a 


further payment by, way of taxation? | 
And that if they ſhall be able, and ſhall 
conſent to contribute. taxes, alſo that you + 
IP | ſhould 
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1 7 1 
uonld receive"theth rather ab an over- 
paymenty an Aas T6 whddh Clear gain, than 
as u trier der; 2205 — — 
nde y that it is rathef 

2 e Miet with beth 

ts Hou If they 
— and acctiſe 580 
Nu bontent to be 
without it?! Miy Hey not dBRHVE, per- 
haps} that yo eat 'your contiexion with 
them by different —— according to the 
ends which you Hape to carry? That if 

vou wane takes! from them you call it 
; Ahd' that if they want rights 
ark menten from you, "that you call 
it maſtery” and dorinfon;? So that they 
may be be ties in return for 
id en as rebels 
Aanck ? My che) | 


if evokes Auel 
nov * ay) "i4y heh Jet cetmplain of your 

taxes) thdt you cold hot pay thoſe Wer | 
if it were not for ou — ind 
thats d great and art E your 
FIERY iv wr American 
traffic? 
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traffic? If thereforæ your 'monopuly. of 
American traffic, ſupplies: a good part of 
thoſe: taxes, is it juſtoto ſay that Ames 
rica does not cohtributeg_orithat ſhaſ is 
not entitled toi pnotction from any part 
of them Mayne not alfa; aſſert, that 
ſhe is not the anthoreſs of illat debt with 
which:you charge her? That the wars of 
King William and Queen Anne began 
it; that venal and unmanly counſels 
continued it; and that in the laſt war it 
was the Germanic; and not the American 
Continent, from which it! received its 
final accumulation? That all theſr mea- 
ſures were the product of Engliſh Ceun- 
ſels, which were approved by the Britiſh 
Parliament, but over which the Colonies 
had no influence? That if the laſt ar 
began about American boundaries, it vas 
only becauſe America is a Britiſhy terri- 
tory, and that it ould equally have he- 
gun in (whatever; part of the dominion 
the eneroachment had been made?! And 
if you will have America to be. * 
larly 


* 


tw) 


larly concerned in the commencement of 
that warzomay. ſne not be bold to ſay, 
that / it Was / the chMaueſts in America 
which your: Coloniſts helped! to make, 
und the ceſſions inf Amarioa which they 
ich not Hel pot make that hcompliſhed 
the pddeb 2: Nabſhe not reaſui to bid you 
look forward, and to tell you, that bend- 
ing under that national debt, the Conti- 
nent of Europe is not a ſcene on which 
you can act; and that it is by the Ameri- 

can Continent only that the balance of 
Europe can be any longer in your hands? 
That by your great ſuperiority of num- 
bers there, you command both the Ame- 
Ticas; command Spain and Portugal, influ- 
ence France ànd other powers of Europe, 
and that therefort inſtead of checking 
their encreaſe by a jealous and hoſtile 
policy, you ought to encourage it by 
every juſt nd generous inſtitution: that 
1nſteadoof e Heratingi them by ſyſtem, 


yon ſhould: bind them i to ybu by every 
demonſtration of liberal attachment; and 


that 
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that you ſhould leave them to cotidut 


themſelves to. proſperity, without the 
alarming interpoſition of imperial au- 


thority, except where it it is Jona fide 


eſſential to preſerve Great-Britain at the 
head of an united empire? And as taxing 
the Colonies in the Britiſh; Parliament, 
or making them tax themſelves by com- 
pulſory requiſition from hence, is incon- 

fiſtent with all the rights of Britiſh pro- 
perty ; and as it is evident from your 


own paſt experience, that ſuch a power 


is not neceſſary to the union of your em- 
pire, . but probably inconfiftent with it; 
have they. not reaſon to: hope that you 
will renounce the idea with a. manly de- 
cifion, and not hold over their heads, in 
terrorem, a claim, which even arbitrary 
countries do not exerciſe. over their calo- 
nies, the eſtabliſnments of which are 
maintained at the expence of the parent 
ſtate, without raiſing in them any con- 
raption that their colonies: ars therefore 

uſeleſs, 


N 


uſdeſs, or that their empire Is in danger 


"0 being diſſolved? 

- Surely no man can doubt but that 
ty ſtem of Colony Government is beſt by 
which you will derive the greateſt benefit 
from your Colonies, with the leaſt diſ- 
quietude and diſcomfort to them and to 
yourſelves. You will not let them go at 
large into manufactures or commerce. 
What follows? That they never can be 
opulent ftates, and not being ſo, that 
they never can be productive of any con- 
ſiderable revenue. Do not endeavour to 
unite incompatibilities. You have made 

your choice, and you have made a wiſe 
one. Vou have choſen the greater object 
in preference to the leſs. Lou have 
choſen copious returns of trade, rather 
than ſcanty reſources of tribute. It 
would be abſurd now to ſhake and to re- 
verſe your ſyſtem for the purpoſe of going 
back to what you were right in originally 
relinquiſhing. And right too not only 
becauſe it is in itſelf of more value, but 
F becauſe 
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14 
becauſe you can get much in this way 
without diſguſting your Coloniſts; where, 
as you could. get but little in the other 
with their total alienation. And that, 
for this plain reaſon ;—that men can bet- 
ter bear to be deprived of many meang 
of acquiſition, than to loſe all ſecurity in 


what they already poſſeſs. For men can 


be happy without wealth, but they can- 
not be happy with nothing. It was right 
alſo, becauſe if your title to taxation 
was ever ſo clear, it is equally clear that 


you ought not to uſe." it—witneſs the 


Stamp- act; a law. particularly calculated 
to execute itſelf, digeſted by an acknow- 
ledged Financier, and prepared for by 


him as a great experiment, with much 


circumſpection, and through a long pe- 
riod of time: And yet take the whole 
ſyſtem, and you find a thouſand errors 
in it, and inaptitudes to the place for 


which it was deſigned. What then 


would it be reaſonable to expect from 
ſuch a wen in the hands of ordinary 


financiers, 
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Ananciers, and in the common courſe of 
buſineſs, in which expedition, and round 
numbers, as it were, are preferred to ac- 
curacy or juſtice ? What but eternal 
blunders, eternal miſcarriages, and eter- 
nal feuds ? What would be the conſe- 
quence ? You: would hazard all your 
American commerce, and all your Ame- 
rican empire for the ſhadow of revenue. 
Without a large army you could levy 
nothing. With a large army the expence 
would over-balance the receipts. If that 
army did not refide, all would be confu- 
fion the moment it departed ; if it did 
tefide, how could its ranks be kept full? 
Or how could it be prevented from be- 
coming American? And if all theſe diffi- 
culties were removed, how could ſuch a 
ſyſtem be reconciled to the principle of 
your empire, which is free and commer- 
cial; and which cannot be either of 
theſe without being both? Rome, how- 
ever, it may be faid, governed her Pro- 
vinces by armies. Be it ſo. But her 

| F 2 empire 
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[ 44 ] 
empire was military, not commercial. 
War was to her, in ſome meaſure, what 
peace is to us. It fanned the principle 
of her government. - Armies too were 
to Rome what Navies are to Great 
Britain. Yet what was the conſequence 


of this / meaſure there? All manner of 


injuſtice and rapine ſpread through the 
Provinces under the ſanction of the Ro- 
man banner. Some of the dependencies 
were ruined more quietly, Others re- 
volted. Larger armies were called for. 
The ruin of ſome provinces, and the 
mighty armies. ſuſtained in others, ex- 
hauſted the empire. The dijlant legions 
became tumultuary. One province was 


employed againſt it's neighbour, As one 


army was quieted, another mutinied. 
The Empire was toſſed from hand to 
hand; and the Roman Goverment, once 
ſo famous, became a theatre of military 
ravage; full of contending Emperors, 


and conflicting Legions. The ſame tu- 
mults would cloſe the ſcene with us; 


and 
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45 ] 
and the Empire would be diſmembered 
by the very arms that were intended to 
unite it. For nothing that is unnatural 
can laſt. There would be this differ- 
ence, however, that this meaſure might 
have ſeemed at firſt to be congenial, and 
even auxiliary to the principle of the 
Roman State; but in our Government 
it would be madneſs from the begin- 
ning. What follows? That if for ten 
thouſand reaſons you cannot govern by 
the ſword, you have but one thing left, 
and that is, to govern by juſtice ; and 
if this propoſition revolts you, it is clear 
that you are not in a temper to govern. 

That this ſyſtem will diſmember the 
empire, is one of thoſe ſolemn abſurdities 
which ſome men affect to believe, for 
the purpoſe of impoſing upon others. 
Has your hitherto leaving them to tax, 
and in general to regulate themſelves, 
overturned your empire? No. — It has 
made it.— Has Ireland having had a par- 
liament for every purpoſe of legiſlation 
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for ſix hundred years made her indepen⸗ 


dent, or undutiful. You acknowledge 
the contrary.” Indeed how is it poſſible 


any thing of this ſort ſhould happen? 
The Britiſh Parliament declares who ſhall 
be King for the whole empire; and 
without the aſſent of that King, no law 


can paſs in any of the dependencies. 


Will that King dare to give, or will his 
Miniſters dare adviſe him to give the 
royal aſſent to any law that will difmem- 
ber the empire? Is it credible to ſuppoſe 
that he would forfeit the Crown of the 
whole Empire, to gratiſy or to conſpire 
with a part of it, which he muſt loſe to- 
gether with that Crown? It is nonſenſe. 
to ſuppoſe it. No law therefore can paſs' 
in any dependency, over which you have 
not a negative in ed, though not in 


form. Is this nothing? The power of 


peace and war, and the ſword of the Em- 
pire, reſides with Great- Britain. Vour 
friends and enemies are of courſe the 


| friends and enemies of the whole domi- 


nion. 
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[ 47 ] 
nion. Is this nothing? Vou raiſe men 
for your fleets and armies throughout the 
whole, Is this nothing? The worſt that 
can happen is that you may ſometimes 
fail in getting money ftom them alſo. 
This too you will get in à reaſonable de- 
gree, and with reaſonable attention to 
them. Neither is all that they can ever 
contribute, over and above the maintain- 
ance of their local eſtabliſiments, worth 
a civil war. For as to any ſignificant re- 
mittances of revenue from America to 


about. Add to all I have ſaid above, 
what is indeed revenue, and infinitely 
more than revenue: That Britain, as the 
head of a naval and commercial Empire, 
muſt be ſupreme in trade and commerce, 
naval and maritime regulation. Is this 
nothing? Or rather is it not every thing? 
Will you get nothing from your Colo- 
nies by ſuch a ſyſtem? Iwill be bold to 
ſay that you will get more than any na- 
tion under the ſun ever obtained from 

Colonies 
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Eolonics befiire ? What folldweifrom all 


this ? That vou are going at this very 
moment, at the expence of every ſpecies 
of injuſtice and ctuelty, to contend with 
your countrymen for nathingi at the ha- 
zard of evexy ching. If chis is common 
ſenſe go on with it. i ent . WY. | 
Lou ſapiit is ſtrange that in this diſ- 
pute Engliſhmen haye become oppo- 
nents to Engliſh honour and intereſt : 
That perhaps it never happened before 
that juſtioe found wock-apjobtion:=dch 
 giples of we Congo, — | 
have united all the provinees againſt the 
mother country, from Neu England to 
South Carolina. Are not theſe circum- 
Nances, I aſk. much ſtronger preſump- 
tions againſt you, than in your behalf ? 
For is it paſſible to conceive, that a 


cauſe, in Which eee 


enters, whieh has nothing to appeal to 
but reaſon and juſtice, and againſt which 
the ſemblance of a national intereſt and 

honour 


[ 49 ] 
honour 1 is leagued is it to be conceived 
that ſuch à cauſe, if founded in fraud or 
fal ſehood, could have ſtood ten year's agi- 
tation without detection? Or that if it 
were not built on the moſt ſolid truth, and 
upon the moſt commanding juſtice, that 
ſo many provinces, with fo many prin- 
ciples'6f diſcord to keep them aſunder, 
would have united againſt a parent coun- 
try ſo powerful, and to which the mo- 
ment before they were fo cordially uni- 
ted? Andthatfach a combination in Ame- 
rica, ſhould not produce union in Great- 
Britain, even if before there had been 
nothing but enmity; inſtead of leaving 
this matter as it has done, to be the lead- 
ing, and almoſt the only ſubject of con- 
troverſy amongſt us? And what can be 
more hbnourabfe to the character of this 
great and juſt nation, than that no ſo- 
phiſm of perverted talents like yours; no 
pretexts even of national intereſt, or ho- 
nour; nor all theſe, aided by the voice 


of Parliament itſelf, could warp the in- 
G tegrity 
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tegrity of the public mind: or blind it to 


thoſe rights in their countrymen, hich 
the people of, this, kingdom, by. nan 
unſhaken adherenqe to them, haye ſhewn 
they will not, ſufferſto he torn from them- 
ſelves Motftoq o mot; n 108 + 
You, ſay that the, Colonies of Britain 
differ, from,;thoſ: pf gther nations, no 
otherwiſe than; as the Engliſh, conſtitu- 
tion differs from theirs. The American 
agrees with, you, and ſays chat is in free- 
dom. Buta that, not a modern, device 
dreſſed upindecsitful words, hut. the ſo- 
lid freedom, pt; che Britiſn conſtitgtian; 
which cant ex iſt without a Hurt le. 
gig fer doeſtic regulation in general, 
and; fen Iqakation particularly, furniſhed 
with members gonſtituted by the property 
of chats guntry, which. they are to fax. 
He hof goes: voluntarily to America, you 
ſay, cannot complain of loſing What he 
leaves in Europe; for that as a man can be 
but in /one place at once, he cannot have 


But 


* 
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But firſt, dur Coloniſts were not mere 
volufttary etaighants. They went by the 
invitation of hie State. UA futile claim 
to afl üfedltignted territory! was all You 
had. That yhν⁰ν]]0? aud Had e Jo if you 

had not ſent them to keep poſſeſſion of it. 
They Wweitt thertfote ih tlie ſervice" of 
their coütftry, And à hard fervice too. A 
barren, or οπν, dd foil'wis What you 
gave them. You Ge ybur' title to that 
CAN eb ths derbe 0e their obewpancy; 
they owe the Fruits of it to their labour; 
and they pay the monopoly of its trade to 
your Tipetior art parental relation. Meh 
ue Rab in this fitüation ate bt libhtly 
to he conrued out of their 'privileges: 
They allow by this ehange of place, that 
they loſe their vote for a repreſentstivt in 
Britain; and they claim in lieu of it, 
though by no means an equivalent, a vote 
for a repreſentative in America. They ſay 
it is an inſeparable quality of property by 
the Britiſh Government; to conſtitute 
te members of the - legiſlature that are 
G 2 to 


e 
to tax that property ; that as their pro: 
perty lies in America, it muſt 'conftitute 
the members that are to tax Aſnerita; but 
that it has nd ſhare. in conſtituting the 
Britiſn Houſe of Commons; and that 
theiefqce dx en nf F<: by pen wichar 
aſſembly. Q (L494 to 1 i. £341 | 1 3 ft) 
Vou ſay that che Americang dg et with 
to ſendircpreſeatgtives to the, Britiſu par- 
liament, and I believe it. They. ſoc the 
difficulty, or rather ũmpaſſibility of exe 
cuting fuch an idea, and how unfainy, 
it it were paſſihle, it. is likely to hee 
cuted. They cenclude, therefore, that 
they muſta be repreſented und taxpd- in 
02. But yon conelude theireverte,- 
that chey gught to be taxed in England: 
and ſay, a that there is little difference, it 
any,cbetween 4 mans being taxed by gas! 
 puſeqn' wirbout repreſentation; and being 
repreſented by-compulfion in order to be 
taxed... This ſeems, how conſiſtently I 
knoy not, to. ſtate this as the alternative 
n the American is reduced. And 
the 


* 


8 

the American confeſſes that your doftrine 
at the heſt, does not mend that condi- 
tion. Forde ſays that if you force him 
to tems t the point of: thei/avord a fic- 
lian uf his heing turtuallũ nepntſented here, 
that he! will then be ex HN in the ſtate 
you deſeribs, viz, that of being reprefent- 
ed by compu boar: ini: der: to be faxed. 
And he adinity that violenoe in the firſt 
inſtance, by taking his money by force 
withaut apy lr, would be leſs an in- 
ſult: ti his underſtanding; and perhaps a 
leſs dangerous becauſe a W n 
vialation f his property. 4 

And though . _ 
cation breathes; nothing but the iris af 


tyrandy; yeti there s one paſſage ſo auda- 
cious that it deſerves to be diſtingniſhed. 


In your 2 gti page you have theſe words, 
an Engle Individual may by the ſupreme 
authority be deprived of liberty, and a Ca- 
lomy diveſted of its powers, for reafons of 
which that authority is the e judge.” 
If one Individual, or one Colony, can 
: be 
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be thus deprived, ſo may all the Colo. 
nies together; ſo may every man in the 
community: For I'defy any man to thew 
where any limitation exiſts If any ſuch 
power bs admitted)! By "this doctrine, 
the Parliamienty for reaſons of Which it 
is the u ñjuige q that is without 'aflign. 
ing any reaſpmioat alli may make every 
man in the Britin Empire 4 ſlaue in on 
day. That) is-i to ſay, a body of men, 
taken from amongſt ourſelveg t in Hum. 
ber not abgve a tllouſand collected in 
one ſpot uf th mpire, under the moſt 
facred truſt iſor the>ſervice of the He 
are entitled to dolithat which nb power? 
on earth has ght to do, %, make 
flavessat> one blow, and without faying 
wherefore, of fourteen millions of fellows | 
ſubjects, andiof. their poſterity, to lateſt 
time, andi throughout every quarter of 

the world. Is ſuch language to be en- 
dured ? Or can he be a friend to human 
nature ho uſes itt?ͥ /ỹ?:˖k˖k˖ 


11 

With equal humanity in your 6oth 
page, yen ſay if the Boſtonians are 
% condemned: unheard, it is becauſe there 
is ng fa trial. 1 All! trial is the 
<<. anyeftigation of ſomething doubrjul.” 
Vour ideas of, legiſlation wer had before, 
and your ſudmial ideas are as intolerable. 
To, ſay that a crime's being notorious, 
oraaſſerted to be notorious, wall juſtify 
condemnation unheard is too inſolent 
an ũmpoſition. Where is the Caligula 
who would, not ſay that the,guilt of the 
man, or of the province that he wanted 
to, deſt roy, Was notorious. If / the aſſer- 
tion, of the tyrant will convert | cruelty 
into quſtice, no tyrant will: ever be cruel. 
But the law of England is ſo different 
from your ſentiment, that it preſumes 
every man to be innocent, till his guilt is 
tried and eſtabliſhed. That is, inſtead 
of condemning unheard, fo long as any 

man is unheard, it acquits him. 
Neither do you ſtop at barren tenets of 
tytanny; but endeavour to propagate 
them 
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chem into act; and to ſtamp their image 


upon the meaſures of Government. You 


call aloud to the Crown, to new model; 
that is, to innovate charters. Yet what 
is your doctrins with reſpect to charters ? 
It is that if theſe emigrants had gone 
without ceremony to ſeek their fortunes 
in any diſtrict which was unoccupied, or 
which by arms, addreſs, or labour, they 
had acquired, they would have been in- 
dependent ftates. But that by accept- 
ing theſe charters, the Colonifts put 
themſelves under the protection of the 
ſtate, and by neeeſſary implication under 
its juriſdiction and authority. Fhus you 
confeſs that if it were not for iheſe chur- 
ters, they might have been independent; 
ani: yet in other places you ſay that it is 
to theſe charters they oe that they are 
freemen. At one time you' ſtate theſe 
Charters as an in valuable favour conferted- 
upon them, and at another, as an in- 
extricable chain by which theyare bound. 
Yow ſore it as a — and juſtly 
with 


* 


0 
with reſpect to the Emigrants; fot 
they gave up every thing here for what 
they obtained in America. What fol- 
lows ?” That you cannot take that away 
from them without reſtoring, at leaſt, 
What they gave up for it. Now what is 
that ? All that they; and theit deſcen- 
dants might haye acquired by remaining 
in Great-Britain ever fince, all which 
they have loſt; and which is probably 
much more than they have gained. Now 
this I believe you would find it hard to 
calculate, and as hard perhaps to pay.— 
To return. Who were the parties to 
this compact; The Coloniſts and the 
Drawn q not the Parliament. Now if 
in ſuch a tranſaction, the Parliament is 
not included, it is final againſt the Par- 
liament. If on the other hand it is in- 


cluded, and that the Crown is to be con- 
ſidered as acting for the Parliament, I ſay 
that its act muſt be binding on both ſides, 
or on neither. That is to ſay, that Par- 
** muſt be bound on one ſide, or 
H che 
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11 
the Coloniſt is not bound on the other, 
And this with good reaſon; firſt, be⸗ 
cauſe it is the nature of compact to be 
mutual, or null. | And next, becauſe 
if the terms were diſagreeable to Par- 
liament, Parliament had an opportunity 
of immediately undeceiving the Colo. 
niſts, and declaring their diſſent ; which 
if they did not they are bound. Now 
did they make any ſuch declaration. ? 
Nothing like it. I fay then that the 
faith of Legiſlature is as much pledged. 
by this ſubſequent and implied aſſent, 
as by an antecedent participation. 1939 
I have proved, that taxation hy, an 
Aſſembly, not conſtituted hy, the prov. 
perty which it taxes, is an idea repugn:. 
nant to our conſtitution, Sych a power, 
therefore, to exiſt at all, muſt be re- 
ſerved in the moſt expreſs terms. Now: 
it is confeſſed that taxation is reſerved. 
only in one charter, that of Pennſylva- 
nia. By every other therefore it is ex- 
cluded I fe and that, not only by. 


k * Con- 


1 
Conſtitutional inference, but by the co- 
operation of Parliament itſelf in the 
. afſent which it has given to theſe char- 
ters, 48 above explained. And to this 
natural conſtruction of the charters as 
they ſtand expreſſed, I add the contem- 
porary and continual conſtruction which 
they have received from the conduct of 


Parliament, which beſt knew its own 
intentions, and wHich did not tax them: 


inſomuch that the non-uſer may be 
better argued to be a tacit renunciation 
of taxation as to Pennſylvania, where the 
power was reſerved ; than as leaving a 


where it Was not reſerved. And ſhall 
any man fay that ſuch rights, purchaſed 
originally 'by what was relinquiſhed here, 
purchaſed ſince by labour and ſervice in 
America, and ratified by time, the ar- 


biter of Governments— Shall any man 


ſay that ſuch rights are to be blown away 
by the breath of the firſt idle diſputant? Or 
* * are alterable or revocable every 

"ori H 2 hour 


doubt but that there is no ſuch right 
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hour of the day; with this ahſurdity 
added to injuſtice, that they are alterable 


and revocable only on one ſide: that is ta 


the inj ury of the Coloniſt for ever, and 
at no period of time to his benefit? 
And this without conſidering, that by 
your own doctrine theſe charters, in- 
itead of being annulled as the ground 
of their independance, ought to. be held 


ſacred and immutable: as the ſource of 
your authority? 


But not content with innovating chars 


; ters, you adviſe that the Americans uni- 
verſally ſhould he ſubjugated by ſtricter 


laws and ſtronger obligations. Von e- 
hort that national vengeance may be 
poured on the contrivers of miſchief, 
and that no ſuſtales of clemency thould 
prevent abundant forfeitures. Leſt this 
ſhould not be ſufficiently harſh and hu- 
miliating, you ſuggeſt, that their flaves 
may be taken from them, though; by 
your laws, their property, and ſettled, 


2 ſimple, 


be 


( 


be 


( 
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ſimple, that is, arbitrary form of: gon 
vernment. Thus you would eſtabliſh a 


Saturnalia of cruelty, and expaſe theſe 


devoted men to the brutality of their 
own ſlaves, enflamed and irritated to 
retaliate tradiohary wrongs, and to wreak 
a harbarous vengeance on their degraded 
maſters. Leſt even the common ſoldier 
ſhould- haye too much tenderneſs for 
them, you are careful to. repreſent them 


under every odious and difparaging 


image. Lou ſay, that we ought to 
reſent our ſituation as the Seythians did 
of old when they found themſelves ex- 


cluded by their own faves. You ſlandet 


the very bounties of nature in them; 


and, as far as you can, e e 
below the rank of humanity. 


Is this the language of a ſober en- 


_ quirer? As a philoſopher, as a moraliſt, 


as à man, you ought to have cried out 
to the contending nations, © Infatuated 


aus you are, . whither do you ruſh ? 


* 1 vou may have ſome cauſe 
Ae « for 
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<2 for difference with eachi- other, you 


% have much more ſtill for concord. 


But you have ſcattered firebrands be- 


tween them. Lou have endeavoured to 
ripen 'tumult to anarchy; and diſſatis- 
faction to rebellion; and to transform 
puniſhment into VO and extirpa- 


| tion. 775 


The tumour of your ſtile, the inſo- 
lence of your manners, your rawnefs in 


the great principles of the fubject which 


you treat, and your univerſal inaccuracy, 
or unfairneſs in arguing, are inferior con- 


ſiderations and faults that may be for- 


given. But let it be remembered at all 
events, that with reſpe& to this point 
you confeſs, that if the Americans are 
right, it is robbery in us, not rebellion 
in them. Now I aſk any man, whether 
on this ſtate it is ſo clear that America 
is wrong, and that it is not robbery in 
us, as that we ſhould lightly run the 
riſque of becoming murderers alſo; and 


murderers of our fellow-ſubjedts into the. 


bargain ? 
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bargain? Every lover of truth and li- 
berty, every honeſt and conſcientious 
man will feel this queſtion. The ſoldier 
will feel it; the ſailor will feel it; the 
free ſubject will feel it: the King and 
his Miniſters will feel it, 
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